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AMBRICAN SLAVER 


** Tiremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’’— J er FrERSON. 


is Selected. 


Fee a 
From the | London] Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 
Gewerat Meetine or tHe Soctetr: —Sprecnugs oF Mr. 

Brovenim, Mx Witserrorce, Ma Denman. Sin James 
Maciwwrosu, Mr. Burton, How. & Rev. Joan WNeot 
Rev. J. W Coxmiveuam, Mar. Sixes, snd tHe Doxe 

er GLOUCESTER 


On the Srd inst. (May) a general meeting of the members 
and friends of the Londoo Anti-Slavery Society, was held in 
the Freemason’s Hall, his Royal Highness the Wuke of 
Gloucester in the Chair. The Hall was complete)y filled. 
The business of the day opened with reading a report, the 
substance of which will be found in the precedi.og number 
of the Reporter, (No. 85.) so that it need not be here re- 
peated. The only new matter contained in it, respected 
the merease of those excellent and useful institutions La. 
dies’ Associations, and the wider circulation of the Report 
er (only 16,000 being new circulated monthly ;) both which 
measures were strovgly recommended, as meens of awa-' 
kéning and extending the public interest in this great 
caune. 

Mr. Brougham rose to move the adoption of the report. 
“} feel,” be said, “that an apology is justly due to your 
royal highness and this meeting, for presumiug to address 
you thus early, and thereby to delay, though bat for a few 
moments, the high gratification of your hearing once 
more lifted up this place, that voiee so dear to humanity 
and freedom, which sounded the trumpet of our earliest 
victory, and is how happily and mercifully preserved to 
marshal ss to our latest.triumph! (loud cheers) The ne- 
céssily of my quitting you, on an indispensable avocation 
of a pr fessional natare elsewhere, is my only justifica- 
tion for thus interposing myself to your wishes, though for 
avery brief «pace. 

Ti at we now meet with better hopes of succcss I think 
}may venture to assert, when I see so many around me 
whom opposition has only made more zealous and united 
in their efforts, and whose zeal has not been damped, though 
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trieo by a test far more severe than open confiict,—I mean 
disappormiment and delay. aud it furvishes fresh and sulid 
guound of confidence, at even disappoipiment and deley 
hate oniy twc:eased our union and geal! | appeal in proof 
of this to the meeting assembled before me, and | confi- 
depily ask you, whether ut may 20t be advantageously com- 
pared 1 poiol of Hs pumoer and respectabjlity, with soy 
forthe: meeting assembled within these walis oo the lik, 
sacred aod animating occasion? | 

Bul thep tt may be said, have we no fears in another 
que:t.rt bears there may be; but it wall be our own faul; 
ii Wey connue long to disturb us. Letus but persevere 
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perseverance be followed by the rest of the country, and 
in those quarters where alone opposition may continue to 
exisi—whetner it be in the executive or legislative, it must 
finally cease:—ithe public voice duly exerted must finally 
prevail. 

1 am sure that in prefacing my motion it is wholly unne- 
cessary for me to dwell upomany of the topics which the 
excellent report pow read embraces. On those topics you 
will be addressed by those who are to follow me; but this 
| would have you keep in mind, that you can expect little 
to be effected, unless the Parliament is made well and be- 
times acquainted with the clear and unvarying sense of the 
people on this great question}—unless Parlhament and those 
over whom Parliament exercises a wholesome, and upon all 
occasions @ pecessary—but upon no question so necessery 
a control, as the question of West Indien Slavery—! mean 
the government of the country—are made acquainted with 
the firm and unalterable resolution of the people of Eng- 
land, that that for which no argument can be urged shal! 
coose to stain our legisiauve enactments, and to be a blot 
upon the character of our country, and a curse to so many 
of our fellow subyects,—shail be made, I say, to cease, and 
that within a reasonable time—not rashly —not suddenly— 
not without due preparation on the one band; but on the 
other, not to be deferred indefinitely as now, until it shal! 
appear that the progress we pretended to make is either tha, 
of standing stock still, or of going right backwards. Un- 
lese, Lrepeat it, the opinion shall be impressed on the 
Legislature of your solemn determigation, that early and 
eficacious measures shall-be adopted, for accomplishing 
the wishes of the people, and the resolutions of Parlismen; 
on this subject, it ismy firm belief that your disappoint- 
ment will be renewed, and that neither Government will 
effect, nor Parliament enforce, those reforms which they 
have promised to effect in compliance with the universal 
voice of the English people!’’ 

Mr. Brougham quilted the room amid universal cheering, 
which burst out anew on Mr. Wilberforce rising to second 
the motion. 


Mr. Wilberforce. “TI rise to second the motion of my 
honorable and too partial friend, and in the last sentimen' 
which he Las expressed I fully and entirely concur. Un- 
less the people of this country come forward with a zeal 
and a unanimity worthy of themselves—-worthy of their 
history—worthy of the country to which they belong; we 
shall in vain expect within any time to whieb we can look 
furward, to see Slavery abolished in our Colonies. 

Sir, it is, 1 confess, with @ melancholy retrospect that | 
review the years that have passed. If we compare our 
prospects al the preseot moment with what they were even 
Many years azo, even many years earlier than the period 
tu which my honorable friend bas adverted, we shal! find 
that we have been indeed far from advancing, and that our 





progress has been of that kind which be justly steted to be 
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came to resolutions, which afforded a well grounded hope 
that we sbould see immediate measures adopted in the Co- 
lodies for giving effect to our wishes: I must go back toa 
still earlier period, toa period when even one of the most 
moderate of our statesmen,of those who considered them- 
selves as the most prudent and sober-minded men, looked 
forward to the termination of slavery in a very few years. 
By those who are acquainted with the history of this great 
cause, it may be rememhered thal io that year in which the 
grand cuntesttook place respecting the abolition of the 
slave trade, | mean the year 179%, many of our opponents 
sought to defeat our efforts by charging us with intending 
the émmediate emancipation of the Negroes. But though 
we did not bring forward at that time any such proposition, 
yet, it will be remembered that Mr. Dundas, sfierwards 
Lord Melville, did, in that very year 1792, standing io his 
place in Parliament propose that all Negroes that should 
be boro in the West India Islands subsequently to the first 
of January 1800, should be bornand live free; and that 
from that day nota siave should ever be bern in the Bri- 
tish Dominions. If that proposal had been carried into effect, 
there would at this time scarcely have been a single slave 
existing ip our Colovies. And by whom wes that prop si- 
tion proposed—by whom was it supported? Why, by the 
great opponent of the immediate abolition of the slave 
trade, by Mr. Dundas, the chosen advocote of the Colo. 
nists, and whocame forward expressly in that character; 
and who yet fixed on eight years as the period which he 
himself proposed publicly to Parliament in his place, for 
commencing the total termination and extinction of slave- 
ry- Shall we then be deemed hasty or presumptious if we 
expect now, after all the time that has passed, to be making 
some progress to the same end? It is really shocking to 
think that we should have rotrograded so far as we bave 
done; that Englishmen sficuld so far have forgotien their 
obligations to see that every subject of the empire enjoys 
the blessings of freedom, as coldly and calmly to ecquiesee 
in the prolonged continuance of slavery in the British co- 
lonies; and to be satisfied with a@ sort of distant view of | 
eventual freedom, feebly and languidly speculating and 
boping, as if 1t might, at some time or other, perbaps a cen- 
tury oF two hence,—uitimately—we know pot how or 
wheo,—take plece 

It is really necessary, Sir, that this country should exert 
itself, and. in that view I see with pleasure so respectable 
a meeting as this, because it tends to shew that sympathy 
with the state of our suffering feliow-subjects in the West 
lodies is still felt. is not extivet wihin us. And it would in· 
deed be strange, cobsidering whom | sadrese—s Prince of 
thet house, which is the watural defender and pelron of 
our liberties, and which was called over to the throne of 
this eountry for that very purpose—t sey it would indeed 
be very strange. under that patronage, with such # feel. 
ing ii favor of our cause ast witness round me,~—it sould 








even worse, than mere standing still; actually going back- 


jn our exertions, and let the example of our activity and| ward. It was notin the year 1823 that Parliament first 





be strange if we were t& Ceppeir under such circus stances 
| as these! But, Sir) 1 have fived too long at to know the 
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sensibility is no match for self-interest ;—and if 
the people will not act upon the principle of eter- 
nal an immutable justice, and consider themselves 
as vound to obey the jaws of God, and to respect 
the true rights of man, they trust merely to a su- 
periicial and evanescent feeling. which will in the 
end disappoint us, and leave those poor creatures 
to remain sunk in their present state of degradation 
and misery. 


I have said in soms respects things were even 
worse that they were, rather than better. And 
here I must say, that it was well advised in the re- 
port that we should make ourselves acquainted with 
the details in the differevi numbers of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, especially the late numbers in 
which a view is given of the tardy, and in some re- 
spects, backward progress of Colonial Keform. 

I know that there is a danger of persons being 
wearied, with the same tule, month after month on 
the same subject. Bat, it would be indeed a dis- 
grace to us, if while we can read, without tiring, 
the productions of fancy and imagined tales of 
distress, we can shut our eyes and ears to the real 
practical grievances and miseries, which are -uffer- 
ed by those whose cause we are bound to vindicate, 
and whose claim to be considered and treated as 
our fellow-creatures, and our fellow-subjects, we 
are’bound to respect and enforce. 


The Reporters tell us that, a year or two ago 
my Lod Bathurst, then min‘ster, sent over to the 
West india Islands, a variety of propositions ar- 
ranged in eight different bills, in which were em- 
bodied the great principles of reform which had 
been declared by Mr. Canning, in 1925, to be those 
on which the Government meant to insist. Every 
one of those bille was rejected at once by almost 
all the Co!bnial assemblies—and especially by the 
Island of Jamaica. And not only so, but in that 
island they substituted another measure of their 
own, called a coosolidated slave law; containing 
httle more than a repitition of their former odious 
and oppressive enactments, some being added 
which really were still more detestable—intrench- 
ing more upon the rights of men and upoo their 
dearest interests, than it could have been thought 
possible any assembly would have ventured upon, 
even if not from a sense of decency, and respect 
for the fee ings of others—at least from a regard [ 
to their own character and inierests. [F-aliude to 
the claases which not only restricted the freeness 
of religious worship and instruction, bat made it 

nal for these poor creatnres to be found contri- 
Duting their mite to promote any religious object, 
or to aid in rescuing themselves from their state 
ef darkness and ignorance, by any payment to re- 
ligious teachers not of the Church of England; 
while at the same time it was notoriously impossi- 
ble, by their own coofession, that the slaves should 
enjoy theministrations of the Glergy of that Church. 
Even in be island of Jamaica itself, the Bishop 
atates that, for a population of 406,900 souls, there 
js only one room in all the churches of the island 
for 11,500 hearers. And even if the poor slaves 
were to go to these churches, they are far ia too 
low a state to receive instruction from men educe- 
ted at Oxford and Cambridge. Ab! Sir, the teach- 
ing they require is of a different «ind. And there 
‘pave been persons, blessed be God, who to their 
honor have gone forth to teach them;— Missiona- 
«girs who have gone forth with the warmtb of the 
true religion Gowing in their hearts; and by whom 
banefits have been conferred which have been aiw- 
ply acknowle iged by the planters themselves, in 
Aatigoa mpgs | and various oſher islands. An? 

rr of all the spiritual benefits they have 
wonferred, it has been further acknowledged that 
they have been of the greatest service iu promo- 
‘tng the peace ana order of the colonies And so 
at everwill be; for that religion whieh come s from 
Hod, i cordially embraced, will net only carr 
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io all the line of its progress. 

But to return: the Assembly of Jamaica have 
gone still further in their measures of hostility to 
religious instruction; they have passed a law for- 
bidding one poor slave from giving instruction to 


religious purposes, after sunset, when we kaow that 
untill after sunset, the slaves are always employed 
in the work of the field. Now think only of this, 
—It would bave been some consolation, Sis, 
to think that these poor creatures can be compen- 
sated for all their sufferings in this worid, by eur 
being allowed to impart to them that religion which 
would make them bappy in a better. But for men 
thus to labor to keep them in darkness and igoo- 
rance,—thus to prevent them from becoming bet- 
ter acqaainted with true” religion;—thus to debar 
them from that only solace from their sufferings; 
—that only principle which can support them un- 
der the load of the life of anguish that they have 
to endure! Ob! there is something in this so mon- 
strousas to shock every feeling of hamanity, and 
to isdicate a singular harduess of heart towards 


as below the dignity of human beings, and there- 
fore below the sphere of mora! and religious in- 
struction, Taking this then as an indication of 
the state of colonial feeling with regard to the 
slaves, we cannot but view it with the greatest 
horror, and feel more strongly the indispensable 
obligation we are under to interfere. I am happy 
to say his Majesty’s Government has disallowed 
this atrocious law,—it would have been shocking 
indeed if they hadnot. It ought to be known that 
a similar attempt was made about fifteen years 
ago, in the time of a former Government. We 
then opposed with effect, and it was repressed. 
But this renewed attempt shews thal the same per- 
aicious principle still prevails; and that unless ef- 
forts are made to ceunteract it, the future conduct 
of the colonists will be of the same character and 
tending to the same cruel results. And this view 
of the matter it is that I own T feel the most keen- 
ly, because although God forbid I shouid underrate 
the bedily sufferings of the slaves,—although I 
cannot but feel how oppressively they are treated 
im respect to the amoaut of their labor, and all the 
particulars which affect the comfort and actuail 
lessen the duration of human life; yet their iatel- 
lectual and moral degradation ⸗ rs to me a 
feature in their case, if possible still more appal- 
ling. 

What, I would ask, is it which, in general, pre- 
vents the negro sjaves in the West Indies from 
keeping op their numbers, though in a elimate 
ported y congenial to their constitotion—while 
the free negroes around them increase, and while 
even the negro slaves in the United States? a cli- 
mate far less congenial to them, they also increase, 
and that rapidly? Whence [ say, can it arise, but 
from their being worn down by the excess of their 
labor, and by the other severities they endure, that 
even in the congenial climate of the West Indies 
their numbers should deerease, while, in the unfa- 
vorable climate of America they increase? 

Sir, 1 know not any one feature in this mon- 
strous condilion of colonial slavery so shocking as 
that which was alluded to in the Report, of our 
not baving promoted marriage among the slaves. 
I remember Mr. Park, the A:rican traveller, telis 
us of the sacredness with which the marriage vow 


another, and to prevent all meetings whatever for, 


these poor creatures, who seemed to de considered | 





is there regarded, and of the strong influence of 
tomestic attachments, uafaithfallness in the mar- 
= relation being less prevalent than in Europe. 
And yet we find that, in the West hidies, the mar- 
rage tie is scarely known, and that during nearly 
the two centuries that Furopean colonies bave ex- 
‘sted there, those poor creatures, instead of being 





peorieto s better world, bat it will scatter dies 


raised in the seale of being, instead of receiving’ 





from their Muropean masic:s, that instruction whieb 
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sings in profusion on the right band ond on the left | 


wovld advance tbem in religion aed knowledge, 
and in the arts ef socia! and domestic life, on the 
contrary bave even lest those elements of domes- 
tic happiness which they before enjoyed, so as te 
have suuk almos{ fo a ievel with the brutes in their 
habits of promiscvocs concubinage. We must, 
indeed, Sir, open our eyes te this grievous evil, 
which calis for the strenuo@s exertions of ali the 
friends of religion, and of the bappiness of man- 
kind, to apply to it a remedy. 

Again, let me remind you how much we have 
retrograded of late. We are now, ip the year 
1828, only looking forward to a slow progress to- 
wards the freedom of the slaves; when, in fact, in 
the year 1792, thirty-six years ago, it was proposed 
that all slavery should be abolished in our colonies; 
and that, even in the short space of eight years, 
that abolition should effectively commence. Let 
this, I say, Sir, shew us that we ought not only per- 
severe in our efforts, but to increase them ;—that 
we ought to be mach more in earnest, than we have 
been ,—that we ought to be striving as my honora- 
ble friend has urged, with zeal and unanimity; and 
that we ought not to suffer ourselves to be deceived 
by evasive assurances, or be led to suppose it pos- 
sible that slavery shoald be abolished by those ve- 
ry assemblies who have so frequently told us that 
itsabolitiou can only be productive of ruin to them- 
selves. 

Hfuving thus frankly and honestly told us, that 
they gonceive that to give liberty to the slave, would 
be to bring ruin to themselves, can you expect 
they will set themselves fairly and honesly to take 
the measures recomiunended to them, and which 
are required to gain that object? This would be 
to suppose them to act contrary to the very prin- 
ciples of buman nature, or on principles altogeth- 
er soparbaman. No: It is for you, or rather for 
Parliamyent, to do the work; and justice even to 
the Wesé Indians themselves, requires that it should 
be effected; for we know well that the Almighty 
has happily so constituted things, under bis moral 
governmemt of the universe, that when we inflict 
injory ow our fellow creatures we cannet escape 
from still deeper injury ourseives, There is 9 mo- 
ral retribation which is sure to follow perseverance 
in evil, and which has plainly followed, in the pre- 
sent instance. 


“Bhi is utterly impossible, indeed, that they who live 


in the administration of the petts despotism of a slave 
community whose minds bave bren warped and pol- 
jated by the contamination of slavery, should not lose 
that respect for their fellow creatures, over whom 
they tyranoize, which is essential in the nature and 
moral being of man,to secure them from the abuse 
of power over their prostrate fellow creatures. 
We cannot expect they should see things in the 
light we do who have the bappiness to live in a 
free community; and therefore to expect they 
should adopt the requisite means to abolish slavery, 
is to expect not ry inconsistency, but almost 
an impossibility. And if we, with all the blessings 
we enjoy, do not feel, in the degree we ought, 
gratitude to Ged, and a desire to communicate to 
others a participation in oor blessings, how can 
we expect those will be disposed to do it, who sre 
led by civcumstances, by the force of hebii end 
the strength of prejudice, to affix so inferior a 
value to these blessings—blessings which even we 
ourselves do not sufficiently estimate. 

I will now, Sir, detain you no longer; but only 
stopto remind yeu of one point of great impor- 
tance. It appears that the great island of Jamaica 
has recently thrown down its gage, and set the 
British Government at defiance, distinctly declar- 
ing that thes will not —* with its wishes: that 
they will de no notbiug. Now, I cannot but hope, 
that if Government sill not, Parliament will take 
wp the gage, and will endravor at length to impart 


to the poor slaves those blessings which bave been 
too long withbeld fram them, and this object it 
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mast be your part to effect by every possible ex~ 
ertion. But it most not be a cold or lukewarm, or 
feeble effort: it must be an earnest, active, and 
zealous co-operation of the whole humanity of the 
land. We must, restlessly, press onwards, know- 
ing the high daty we have to discharge to God and 
‘to our fellow creatures.” 
The motion passed ananimously. 


(To be Continued.) 











POR THE CRXIOS OF URIVERSAL EMANCIPATIDN, 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. No.1. 

_ At this late period, when the contest is fast draw- 
“ing to a close, and after so mach has been said and 
ably written on both sides, it may seém almost 
unnecessary to add another word on ‘the subject. 
But the very nearness of the time for decision im- 
pels me to offer a few further remarks in relation 
to this highly interesting and all-engrossing topic. 
The day of election is now close at and, when we 
are individually to declare our respective preferen- 
ces in.an effective manner—when we shall be called 
upon to repair to the polls, and then and there, in 
the discharge of a high and sacred duty, to choose 
the Chief Magistrate of this great Republic.. 

It is therefore incumbent upon us, that we should 
inquire into the relative qualifications of those, who 
are candidates before the people for this honourable 
and important station. This is a duty, which we 
owe not less to ourselves individually, than to our 
country at large, and to those who are to come 
after us. That liberty, purchased and secured by 
the valour and sufferings of our fathers;—those free 
an‘! glorious instittuions, the results of their wisdom 
and experience, we have received from them, not 
merely for ourselves, but also in trust as a sacred 
and invaluable legacy for posterity. And that 
individual is unworthy the name of a freeman, who 
for any mercenary considerations whatever, would 
barter away his glorious birthright, and place in 
jeopardy the rights and liberties, the peace and 

appiness of his country. 


¥n order to form a correct opinion of the ques- 
tion which now agitates and distracts this country, 
we will pass in hasty review the prominent events 
connected with the last Presidential Election. It 
is known to all that John Quincy Adams, Gen. 
Jackson, W. H. Crawford, Henry Clay, and J. C. 
Calhoun were eandidates for the Presideney. Cal- 
houn however was withdrawn at a lete period ofthe 
eanvass, and the Electoral Colleges having failed 
to make a choice, the three first named, hayjng re- 
eeived the hichest number of votes, were returned 
to the House of Representatives. On the first bal- 
lot Jackson had 7 votes, Crawford 4, and John 
Q. Adams 18, which being a majority of the whole 
numher (each state having one vote) he was accord- 
ing!v elected President agreeably both to the form 
and spirit of the Constitution. 


Scarrelvy however had he selected the members 
of his enhinet. and commenced the arduous duties of 
his office, before an opposition was formed against 
him, as hase and malignant m its spirit, as itwas 
unholy and unprincipled in its designs. A combi- 
nation was entered into by the desperate, the disap- 
pointed and the disaffected of all parties, which had 
for its onject to distort and frustrate the measures of 
government: to slander the men who so ably ad- 
minister its affairs; to spread abroad, fear, distrust 
and jealousy; to imbue the minds of the people 
with preiudiee against many of our best and purest 
citizens: to trample with unhallowed foot upon all 
the sacred and social relations of life: to embitter 
even the domestic home, and the fire side circle; to 
array father against son, and brother against bro- 
ther, in the ardent hope, that, amidst all thie “war 
of elements,” this confusion and needless alarm, 
they might succeed in their dearest wish of all 
which undovbtably was to turn out the present in- 
_ gembents, and to get the offices for themselves!! 


—— — ee —— —_ 
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early declared by one of the leaders of the party 
in these memorable and emphatic words: “We will 
put pown the present Administration though it shall 
be as pure as the Angels at the right hand of God!” 
There was to be no judging the tree by its fruits. 
It fermed no part of their plan to wait for the 
Administration to develop its principles and its 
measures, and then to nepreve —226 and 
condemn what they honestly thought to be wrong. , 

No! it did not suit them as tn ak they cared not observations for the next weeks paper, 4. B, 
whether the measures of the Administration were 
right or wrong,—-whether they were for the good 
0 


place themselves in battle array against the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, and were resolved that no- 
thing should alter this stern determination of party 
spirit. 


Q. Adams waselected President during all which 
time this violent and lawless party bave used every 
exertion within their power to render him unpopy- 
lar. They have endeavored to excite op osition People of Virginia.” This Address recommends 
to his re-election, on pretexts of the most frivilous 

nature; they have had recourse to the meanest ar- 
tifices to entist the populace on their side, and witb 
a zeal worthy of a betier cause and a nobler am, 
have strained every nerve to accomplish their an- 
holy purposes, and to carry into full effect the 
presumptuous declaration which has been already 


abusive attacks upon our present able and excel- 
lent Administration will only in the end, serve to 





the various measures of the 
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Ah! here we have touched the secret spring! | seems chiefly to rely for snecess on the nae: o oy 





Here we have the true reason of all that shameful|calumnies which they have industriously pat i: 
calumny, denunciation and abuse, which for years|circulation, They have for a fiend-like purpose, 
has been heaped, with unsparing hands, upon our) used their utmost efforts to blast the repatation of 


resent virtuous and enlightened Administration.| some of our most eminent men, andto fix a stizmmn 
t is this too which has amalgamated the otherwise > i the fair fame of John Quincy Adams, aud 


discordaut clements of party; it is this love of dis-, ‘teary Clay. To the oft refuted eharge of “bargain 
tinction and hope of future promotion under the and corruption,” they still cling with a pertinacity 
promised reign of General Jackson, which has which belongs to a last and enly hope. The 
caused many of the eld-contending partisaas to see Jacksou leaders must really reckoa very poorly 
eye to eye, and which has brought to pass some of | 0® the intelligence of the people, and on the saga- 
the strangest events which have ever occurred. in| °!t¥ of even ihein most im uicit followers, if they 
the political history ef our country. Who would |5¢ppose that this false and ridiculous eharge can 
ever have thought that men who were once respected ; 

for their talents avd their integrity,—that conduc- that the very men who are the loudest in their de- 
tors of the public press, who were wont to give a nounciations on this subject, do ney themselves 
virtuous direction to public opinion, and to stand believe in the truth of the charge. Their business 
forward the advocates of sound republican princi- however is not with facts; they care not for them; 
gles would so far abandon their elevated ground, all their wish is to excite ego indignation 
end prove recreant to their own professions as now | #Sainst the government; and w 

lo unite with their (ate adversaries in gratifying the|'® public, and 5324 make, and argue (oo in sup- 
angry feelings of envy and disappointed ambition,|P°'t of this charge, t ; 

by slandering their more favoured and successful | *° think how they have duped their followers! 
rivals. What excuse can be offered for such incon-| _ ! bat there arg men of talents on the side of Gen, 
sisient conduct? None surely that can satisfy any Jackson no one will deny, and all the regret to be 
but themselves! Who, a few years ago would have 

thought that we, of the present day Shontd witness 
Mordecai M. Noab in close league and fellowship 
with William Coleman, and the editors ofthe New- 
York Enquirer, Albany Argus, and Richmond 
Enquirer fighting side by side with those of the 
Philadelphia Gazette and New-York Evening Pest, 
for the notable purpose to be sure, of putting down 
the Administration of John Quincy Adams! Truly 
we may say that wonders have not yet ceased. 





any longer be considered correct. It is notorious 


ile they can appear 


ey only laugh in their sleeves 


felt on that score is, that they should throw away 
their influence, their time, and their talents in sup- 
port of such a man, and such acause, It ought 
not, however by any means to be forgotten, that 
those very men whoare now the warmest advocates 
of Gen. Jackson, were, only three or four years 
ego, his most inveterate opponents! This fact of 
itself speaks volumes; it shows in a striking point 
of yiew, the true character of this Combinatioa 
party. Why, it may well be asked, do those now 
snpport the General, who then did all in their power 
to oppose him? With what face or consistency 
can they pretend te advocate his claims to the 
Presidency, when at the last election they denoun- 
ced him as totally unfit, and declared that the state 
of Teanessee was disgraced by nominating him 
for that offiee!' 

Leaving this question for them and my readers 
seriously to ponder, I will now close this commu- 
nication,—reserving however a few additional 


































The spirit and purpose of the opposition, was 


Brom the Tavestigator. 


An Arti-Staveny Convention, was held at 
Winchester, Virginia, on the 21st of August, com- 

sed of delegates from societies in Loudoun and 
Frederick, and organized by the election of Joseph 
Hackney as President, and Thomas Wright, as 
Secretary. The sittings were held openly in the 
town-hall and continued aotill the 28d. Their 
proceedings compise “An Address of the Virginia 
Convention for the Abolition of Slavery, te the 


the country, or not; they had determined to 


Nearly four years have now elapsed since John 


that a provision be made in the constitution of the 
State, declaring that all slaves born after a certain 
period shall be free, on arriving at a certain age, 
and the colonization of such as would be willing to 
leave the country, end they say that the condition 
of the eolony at Liberia is such as to afford con- 
vincing evidences of the bevefit of a removal. 

We regard this asa very bold and important 
movement on the part of the friends of emancipa- 
tion in Virginia, and without claiming the gift of 
prophecy will simply remark, that the time may 
come when the 23d of Avgust will be gratefully 
remembered by millions, as a day in which a decir 


voted. The belief however is honestly and con- 
ently entertained, that all these slanderous and 


fix it still deeper in the respect and affection of the 
great body of the community. Reflecting men are 


not quite so eas'ly duped, as some of the leaders of) sive stand wastaken iu behalf of the rights of the 
the Jackson party seem to imagine; and while 


Africans, on the American continent, 

those who bave been placed in once by the 2 
will of the nation shall continue to discharge their — 
duties with fidelity and acceptance, a high-minded) The ship Alexander. at Philadelphia, has brought 
and generous people will net be so ungrateful as to| for Co!. Powel an extraordinary improved Durbam 
reward their faithfal services, by turning them out| short horned Cow, which prodaced in England, as 
with disgrace. Unable to find any thing among) appeared by certificate, $1 quarts of milk a day. in 

present Administration June iast, and afforded from the milk of 7 days, 
worthy of being justly condemned, the Opposition 19} pounds averdupois, of buiter. Free. Jour. 
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|. AM ESSAY ON — 
‘THE COMPARATIVE VALUG OF FREE 4ND- 
ae |  SLAVA LaBoun te unedited 


est eo ‘ No.—tL wee TP 

A few months since, a gentleman, whose eos 
op!nion does me honour, calle? on me to point: 

h* somparative value'of free and slave labour, 
Consilering the existence of negroes ‘as tending 
hens to our destraction, I have not, till lately, 
‘wthought o the comparative value of' 
their labour, the latrer point being hardly worth 
notice if we take-the former for granted. Add to 
this, that few inen are worse q11lifiel to institute 
such a rison. 'nacquainted with agricul- 
ture, I have almost entirely to my negroes; 
hence it may not appear strange if Thave found 
myself obliged to mice up their deficiencies every 
year by the oe of a considertble sam to eke 
out their’ produce. “My incompetence to the sub- 
ject obliges me to borrow largely from various 
sources, ‘in Rematks’ en a journey 
throug) North América, and the authors of essay: 
in the Afviean “Repositary, and African Observer, 
will aveept'the acknowledgement of my obligations 

to then “Pen Herne er Oy ee 
itis, F believe, impossible to point out, with ar- 
curacy, the — a Pyne ‘contraste | with 
that of a’ 
a al ae author ofthe fullowing calcutation.:| 
= t May seem, at first si¢ht thatthe slave 
costs his’ ho more thin his clothing, yet 


there are qises. perinps greater thaw both’ 


of these.’ The’ moat fromjntat is that of raising 'y oh for it is compiited that one half of th 
chilired to replace” —* slave wheh wort et; Wa alee eee Pn Mae Ree ops 


unavoidable ‘ot “he who purcliases them 
instead of rearifg, inust pay the Axpense that has! 
been incurred by another, and when he comes to 
estirnate thé in “on the stock sd investell, and! 


ibs ‘ 1 ° * 
—E— — —2 ete at ft eee tert: ae 


“Tabowt,” ait thy Cone tares Tourth’ ta englt 





S2Y8/ plantation can sup must dispose of the snpeflu- 
* or see it peri before hrs face; nor does * fi 


man, yet something near it has been! 





i ws 






work, his employer ioses 15 or 20 do!Jars per an- 
num by him. Bot we shall find that 
slave holders employ twice as many working hands 


as are en those who. depend on free la- 
bour, on a farm of the same size, and that the farms 
of the latter are generally better cultivated. Far- 
mers who do Ne 
tivate a farm of $ or 400 acres with the usual 
rtion of cleared land, by the labors of two 
reemen, and an ntice boy, while the slave 
bolder will have ‘atleast four or five men slay 

besides many women and children, on a farm o 
the same $size, In this case the slave does not half 
the ioe of the free man, although his annual cost 
is equal. : ' 
o raise slaves if at least as expensive as to buy, 


rson in the 


busi as a trade of profit, 
of theies whit vy 


— that them are driven by 


* oth painful and disgraceful. Indeed it eannot 
be otherwise. He who raises more than ‘his 


whethce the * — —* or hi 
creat each being ‘eqi st 

regulations —2 — 

— V AgNO ONE | Nesp 
It should also be remembered Mat part of the 
wages of a free labourer goes to raising children to’ 
supp'y his place in society, The owner of slaves, 


- 


awho keeps np his stock mast maintain double the! 


noinder of children that he has of grown hands of 


ie age of manhood. A 
bearing woman cannot do more than maintain her- 
self. So that every man slave’is charged with 
maintenanée’of four children ‘to’ keép up stock. 
Add that the #lave owner is often obliged to vest 





the'value of its annual’ dépreriation, he will find it) 
amount to more than Halt the bite ofa free labourer. 

Suppose a young man slave costs Poh intérestt 
on this sum ia 4a per avinom. is slave cannot 

be calculated to he: than 29 —* ——*8 
comes to nrtturity; the average term of human life 

is not so Jeng, itis fen ‘in ‘ist, ———— set! 
apart $29 per annum, for tw ears, to replace 
him, hae hes shal de o —* too infirm for 
work. In the event Of his living much beyond this 
period, he must set 
ings to maintaih hinvin his oldage. The ‘clothing’ 
of a slave must cost at least a ae — let us» 
say $15, which is the least it can be reckoned at, 
even if madé in the family... Taxes, meilical attend- 

ance, and time lost by $5 perann Add 

the pr of overseers’ wages and mainte- 
nance $10/perann, There are many other expenses, 
not easily ing from desertion, a very 
heavy article of ce to an industriots master 

pilfering, &c. The attention and anxi volving; 


on the mistress of the ought to be recol-, 
aftendance thesiek, a peculiarly her ow 
both and é — * oa 


those of the Samaritan, with this difference, that her 
ood ofiees seldom secure gratitude, the slave be- 
ieving her. act merely from interested motives. 
On recapital the expenses enumerated we 
shall find them amount te $74 lor each working 
man exclusive of food: 
Interest on purchase 


‘ann. 24 
To replace capital Wi apr — 


20 

x J 5 
Taxes, medical attenfante Re. do. 3 
Proportion Overseers wages de. r0 


874 


The ordinary wages of fréemen in Virgin- 





ia are from $60 to $75 per ann. with beard. It 
teens then thata slave costs as much us 2 [rc 


ein the wear aud 


some of his former earu-| if Phe disorders which 


land waits a longer time, for — 


his capital’ in a needless slave, sometimes worth- 
less, When a valuable and esteemed servant ‘is 
about to see his of her partner removed by'sale 
to anéther state, This is frequently a grievous 
bantship on the master. eA 


es work themselves will cul-|*vp starts a 


as may be inferred from the circumstance that no * no more, his slaves are gon 



















of trouble, be-_ 
have induced him to 
e up tobacco oa in which case the State 
ad been a gainer is as himself. It woald be 
well ifthe master’s desires were ail cheap, 
and as easily satisfied; but this is not case. 
Some démon whispers, ‘have taste,’ Instantly, 
ace, furniture must be brought an- 
swerably to its splendor, company must be invited 
to see the master’s glories, oné carriace at least 
sre be in readiness for the'use of the ladies, a race 
ot beings ‘equally wortliless with those yclep’d gen- 
tlemens thé sefvants as well-as hiitde re orth. 
drawn from works of utility, the wine flows 
freely at tablet while by a necessary consequence, 
the stabie fi the use of corn. A few re- 
volving summers, and the masters place knows 
eto the hammer, 
imself, witha’ wretched fragment of his’ former 

rty, to do 


{pee ale 


ance on the frontier for'the rest. 


yniary Gistress to sell them to negro dealers, an|of his life. He lives in splendor, be dies in poverty. 


His children; ‘a pampered and useless set, either ' 
pores early, or hang, as dependants on their rela- 
ions, for)gentility forbids their learmneg an honest 
trade, The great house of the slaveholder is gen- 


or erally contrasted by the want of a barn, sometimes 
t to the samefeven a. stable.. The Pennsylvania farmer is pre- 
of nature by its cisely thé reverse of this. He builds the barn, well 


knowing that the barn may build the great house, 
but that the great house will never build the barn. 

) — — 
( To be continued.) : . 





From the Village Record, 

Or tue Stave Representation in Conoress » 
axp tHe Erection or Presipenr. 

By the Constitution of the United States Article | 


1, Section % clause 8, itis provided—tiint 


“Representatives; and direct taxes, shal! be ap- 
portioued among thé several states, according to 
to their respectiventmbers which shall] be deter-_ 
mined by alding to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including these bonad to service fer a term 

—— lodians not taxed) three 


fy ame fof, ears, (an 
The fund, Says Adam Smith, destined for repla- ts of all other persous.” 


tear of the slave is ‘commonly 
, d by whe master, or ‘¢areless over-| 
seer, That destinéd for performing the same office 
for tie freeman is managed by the free miau him- 
|! —* prevail in the 
economy of the rich naturally introduce themselves ’ 
into the managemem of the former; the strict fru- 
lity of the poor as naturally establishes itself in 
that of the. latter. Under such different manage- 
ment the same purpose requires very. different 
a of expense to execute it. | 
te np hitherto made relate solely to we 
expense of raising & maintaining slaves,and to the 
anproductivensss..of their jabour. But. there are 
other causes of expenditure, the natural consequen- 
ces of the system. One is the number of domestic 
—2* tad amy page y 3 eae be 
there is no kind of servants as i ive.as do- 
Gaatanile sakes axa pate on 
come, thay. live are at a greater expense 
—— squrateabte 
Anomer canse of expenditure may he traced to 
the nominal valve of slaves. Even those which! 
bring him no income sre valued by the master’ 
at what they would feteh in ma ee 
he is aptte live in « style proportioned to the! 
nominal ‘valné of his yand) hot to his 
actu¥l income, He who owns slaves, often, in 
endeavering to employ them, takes more pains, and 





than he would if he owned ‘none. 





necro to bef Aire to light his 
slaves Wou'd lave fetched i@in 1» time than! 
4 y * Sor 9 7 sec 7 7. 


desires, 
this in trivial mstance. The master who ‘al 


The word slave does net occur any where.in the 

natitution,. B common consent it was avoided. 
The words a’ i other persons, in the above clause, 
means the slaves. 

The states where slaves are beld, tlerefore have 
besides a representation for their ‘ree persons, 
their apprentices, and their [ndiaus paying taxes, - 
also a representation for three fils of . their 
slaves. 
| By an act of Cong-ess. passed March 7, 1822, 
there i$ allowed a representative for every 40,000. 
persons, according to the rule preseribed.in the 
Constitution. Aud accordingly, the several states 
now sead the following numbers, viz: 





Maine, | 7 | North Carolina, 13 
New-fhampsiire, (6 | South Carolina, 9 
Vermont, ' & | Georgia, 
Rhode-Island, 2 | Alabama, 
Massachiusettes, ¥3 | Louisiana, 
Connecticut, 6 | Terinessee, 
New-tork, 84 | Mississippi, 

| New-Jersey, 6 | Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, a5 | Kentucky, I 
Delaware, 1 | Ohio, i 
Maryland, 9 | Indiana, 





-~Gewenws © GU 


Virginia, 22 | Minois, 
. En 1820, the latest account or censns of all the 
inhabitants, free men and slaves, was taken; and 
it appeared thatthere were the follonimg number 
of slaves in the different states, viz: — 


In New-York, 10.088 8 
‘New-Jersey, 1.557 
Penvisy!vama, | 2m" 
Delaware, . 4,509, 
“Maryiand, 107,888 











@ 

jieginia, iy. : 425,153 
No«thWarolina, 205,017 
South Carolina, 258,475 
Georgia, ...,.. - 149,056 
Kentucky, | 126,782+ «' 
‘Tennessee, 80,107 
Louisiana, ., 6.064 
Alabama, 47,139 
Mississippi, $2,514 

Total, ~1,001,353 


There were.also a few in Missouri, and tione in 
auy other state than these. 

By the Constitution and law. as above cited, 
therefore, there are 22 represedtatives in Congress 
jur the slaves. 

Tais seems a very large representation for tha. 
species of ~propertybut so itis. ‘The Whole num- 
ber is one milnon and a ivalf.of whieh three-fifths 
are tu be, counted, and tor evéry 40.000 of the 
turee Hfths one representative is allowed. 

A fiith of 1,601,853 is $00,371—three time: 
$00,471 makes 9015112—and im 901,112 there are 
22 tienes 40,000, ‘Pius South Carolina having a 
woite population less tuan that of New-Jersey— 
has mine represeatatives, while “New-Jersey has 
but saz vB Re es 

Ciester, Deleware; Lancaster and Philadelphia 
Counves, and the city of Philadelphia, have a tree 
population greater than the State of South Caroli- 
na —but we in all these counties yf Pennsylvania 
seud) owly six’ members to Congress, while South 
Cerolina sends nine. r 

The same dispioportion prevails as to the othe: 
slave-hokding States, viz: 

In Maryland every 29,000 white persons send a 
member to Congress. 

Lu Virginia every 28,000. | 

North Carolina every $2,000. 
South Carolitia every 26,500. 
Georgia évery'27,000. 
‘Tennessee every $7,000. 
lsouisiana every 24,000. 
Alabamarevery'8?,000. 

White iw Pennsytvania every 40,000 free persons 
sends a member. ; 


That is to s#y, 26,500 South Carolinians have) 


as much weight in making and electing Président’ 
as 40,000 Pennsylvaniat®. OF 1900 South Caroli- 
na planters, owning 65 slaves each, have as much 
voice as 49,000 Pennsvivania farmers, owning in 


lant and other property ten times the value of the} 


slaves, PP 

That Pennsvivania having upwards of a million 
of free inhabitants bas 2o members—while the 
Carolinas; Georgiv, Mississippi and Louisiana 
having togethér less'than a m'llion, bave never. he- 
lesw3d members. Pennsylvania with 1,017,000 
freepersons sends, 26 members. 


Virgisia with 669,074, 2 do. 
N. Carolina with 419.200, 13. do, 
Georgia with 189,571, — 7 do, 
Louisiana with 73,383, 8 do. 
Alabaina with 96.245, i, ube 

In the 58 of President the inequality is 
stil greater, ‘The Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi 


ond Louisiana, having together a free population 
of 962,000 free persons, have 43 electoral votes, 
but Pennevivama having 1,617,000 free persous 
has 25 electoral votes. _ | i, 
So that a million of free Pennsylvanians, have, 
only about half so many electoral votes as a avil+ 
lion of the slaveholders, : : = de 
Tiis happens because the Constitution alse pro- 
vider, hat, the President aud. Vice President shall 
be élected 4: follone, “Bach state shall appoint, in 
such manger as the ire shall direct,a num-; 
ber ©) the electors equal to ihe. whole nomber of 
Sefialors and eto which the ot ata 









each having but ove representative, therefore, are 
allowed to have three electoral votes—two being 
for theirsena ors; and so every state, large or small, 
has two electors more than it has representatives. 
Che rule works therefore thus: The State of Lou- 
isiana bas 74,000 white persons, which number of 
Pennsylvanians will be entitled to but one repre- 
-entitive, whatever property they might possess. 
Chere 73,000 whites, however, own 69,000 black 
-laves, and they are allowed three representatives 
nd five electors. 

If by the means of slave representation and the 
dditiowal electors given to tbe little states, these 
avebolding people succeed in getting a mayority 
f electoral votes for the candidate of their choive, 
we must submit with a good grace, even if we dv 
not Like him. 

But they hare no right in talking of popularity, 
and the will of the people, &c. to count any. bur 
the while people—and the million and seventeey 
thousand white Pennsylvanians, or (be million aud 
a hal! white New-Yorkers, are as good in the scale 
as an equal number of Caroliuians and other slave- 
holders. 

This is certain. Else the slave holders are no- 
bility, and we northern people are uo betier than 
the slaves 

To get at the trut>, the real, fair, candid truth otf 
the last election for Piesideni, these things must be 
considered. 

There were four meu voted for Adams, Craw- 
ford, Jackson aud Ciay. 

Tlow di} thé freemen, the free whites vote? Thai 
ig the fair question—and it cap be Fairly answered. 

First to coun: by states. There were cight states, 
entire, voted in the electoral vote, for Jackson. 
viz: 

Peunsylvania, New-dersey, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Blississippi, ‘Tennessee, indiana, and 
South Carolina. Let these states -be therelore 
counted for him. And he received part of the 
electoral vote of Louisiana, namely three fitths— 
and also one thirty -saih part of the electoral vole 
of New-York. 


His free, white, vote was therefure— 


Petinss lvania, 1,017,094 
New-Jersey, 257,409 
North Carolina, 419.290 
Alabama, 96.245 
Mississippi, 42.176 
Tennessee, "889,725 
In‘liana, 145,750 
North Carolina,, 237,449 
Of New-York, 1-36th part 
' of 1,832,744. P $7,920 
Of, Louisiana, 3-5ths 44,573 
2.627,131 


This is the total of ‘the votes ‘of freemen that 
can justly be Counted for Jackson at the last elec- 
tion. ' ; 
Maryland and {linois are not counted because 
tough in Maryland he had seven of the electoral 
votes given, he bad not a majority of the polis— 





there were for , 
Adams, 14,682 
Jackson, 44.528 
Majorty for Adams 109 


So in Miinois—Jackson received two electoral 
« 49s; bat at the polls tuere were for 





lowed to govern the whole vote of the state—thas 
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New J when the majority 
‘very small ie still put down entire for hima. 


— 


* 


— 


Missouri, &e. 


mm 


For Adams the free vote according to the same 
principle of calculation, was in 








~-MMaine, 297,840 
New-Hamshire, 243,286 
Vermont, i wads 234,846 
‘Massachusetts, ~ « ~ 516,419 

' Rhode-Island, » 79,418 
Connecticut, 267,181 
New*York: ~ 26636 3,003,120 
Delaware, 8-3 26,000 
Louisiana, 2-5 29,000 
Mary land, 260,000 
Iinois, 50,000 
Adams free votes $,011,349 
Jackson, do, 2,607,629 

Majority of free While wbtes 403,720 


for Adare, 

Andil Mircylaad and Hlinois be left out again, 
or. even carried to the other side, the result will 
not be watenaily. varied. 

From the Port Gibson Correspondent. 

We hare with astonishment; observed the at- 
temiptin Nashville to brow beal and bully the most 
respectable gentlethen from asserting publicly 
whatlis the absolute truth: that General Jackson 
wasiin the year 1811, a dealer in Negroes: and be- 
lieving it to be our duty toexpose falsehoods and 
to.aid (he truth, we do assure all men, whether the 
friends or opponents of General Jackson, far and 
neary—That inthe fall of the ear 1841 General 
Jackson and John Uutchings did descend the ri- 
ver Mississippi and land et Lrumsburg at. the 
mouth of te Pierre in this county, with from 
twenty to thirty Negroes: ‘That a number of those 
negroes were brought to this immediate neighbor- 
hood—and afterwards enramped for weeks at Mr, 
Moore’s in the MeCaleb setilement, ten miles from 
this town, thdt én the £7th of December, 1811, 
General Jackson sold three negroes, “a woman 
named WNissiah, with her two children, Reuben, 
about three years old, and a female child ab the 
breast, called Elsay, im and for the consideration 
of the saumefl $650.—that on the 28tly of Decem~ 
ber 184, the very day after the former sale, and 
while at same encampment, he sald to Me, 
Tames MeCaleb, of this eounty, two offer megroesy. 
naracd Caniis and Lucinda, for the sum.of $1000. 
— That he soli other negroes in this county during 
that tripi—that he sold some at ar in the ane 
vorhood of Bayou Sarah;—that after the behef 


4 J 


came general in ibis county ibatew ar would be de- 
clared against Great Britain, the planters were in- 
disposed te buy negroes, as the market for their 
cotton would be closed, General Jackson resolr- 
ed to retarn to Tennessee, with the remnant of 
his drove; that while he had his negroes encamp- 
ed near Mr. Jas. McCaleb’s an’ was making his 


preparations to pass throegh the Indian nation, he 








was i by one of the most respectable citi- 

zeus of this county, now living in it,of the law re-.. 
quirtg. rts tor slaves, of the resolgte charac-.. 
ter of Mr. Dinsmore and of his p ‘ious execu- 
tion of ulics of his office as India Agent... 
These things we do most unequivocally, and un- 

hesitatingly charge and assert—We do so on the . 


best of | ity,—the notoriety of the facts; x 
declaration of ——— of whose truth no 3*8 
can or Will be entertained; from written dornments,, . 
of various’ kinds, in the hand. writiag of 
Jackson himsei!; ar also from the affid 
William Miflér of this county, who came: 
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Adams, - 1.542 '|board'the boat with Ger. Jackson and his [ 
Jacksou, | ‘Wat? all of” we Have beard and reed. 
ee a a ae things General Jackson cannot, date t, and i” 
| Majority for Adams, 270 tot deny, whatever he may s0ifer oilers to” 
In the above calculation the majorities are al · de. . hte’ 
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* ‘nothing, you will have nothing to umsay. 
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? “Nassau poper seyt-—‘From Havannah we hea: 
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out is of considerable fores, and is intended to car 
ry 1500 slaves—that some of these vessels overpowe! 
> | Portuguese and other slave traders, aud rob them of their 

: Isleves, on the coast of Africa, or when meeting them on 
(he passage to Brazil.” 

If the inhabitants of Cubs were wise and could see theit 
own interest, they would prohibit the introduction of ov- 
other slave and award a halter to the first person who 
should bring enother of Afric’s sons to add to that already 
ete sities eR Sy aN — — 

future assert their asu e 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1828. Hs nT “nwa made — 
— — — — —— — 


AMERICAN CONVENTION. Howser Geonos Karewen. We fiad by the ex tract 
An sdjourned meeting of the 20th biennial session of the | from a Pennsylvania paper below, that “that perfect and np- 
American Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slave | tight men in whom there was no guile”—bas been thoug?: | 
ry &e. will be held at Baltimore, Maryland, on the lat ve- | by his constituents to have misrepresented them, he cer- 
cond day (Monday) in the 11th Month; (November) next, | tainly overstept the bounds of discretion when in his plact, 
at 10 O'elock A. M. Eowm P. AtLes.—Seoretery. | in Congress he so vehemently advocated the cause of slazery: 
Philadelphia 9th Mo. (Sept.) 1828, we were then under the impression it would seal his death 
N, B. The different Anti-Slavery and Manumission So-| ¥9trant, nor have we been deceived. The citizens of 
gleties will please send Delegates. Agreeably to the Con-| Pennsylvania eutertain too great on abhornence of thet in- 
stitution Be one Society can appoint more than 10 Dele | iquitous system to sustain a representative, who should pro- 
gates. i BE. P. A, }¢lsim himself an avowed and open advocate of a measure 
Pele UST ES whose continuance in any portion 4? the Union is a disgrace 
. It is to be hoped that io the splection 
BCH Ao adjourned meeting of the Convention of the |‘ he whole body 
Anti-Glevery Societies of Maryland, will be held on Mon- |°f bis successor they have been careful on this subject.— 
Way the £7; of Ootober next, at 7 o'clock P. M. at the room |*4 that they will not be disgraced by their new represen- 
over (be OSle0 of the Genius of Universal Emapeipation. |'*tive.—bet we mest forbear “‘we wer not with the deedt 
\ cry—aloud—and-spare mot 
As business of importance will be transacted it is request-| tr ee eens Kee cea lelvienn * 
ted; that the City ana County members will be punctual in | has been laid to mould upon the shelf, for this year. te 
their attendance, © Hewat Manu, Sec. {has not po ay de by the Peunsyivanians so much as 
A with even a nomination. 
Domestré Stavez Taape. We understend that the La ‘ + 8 
Payeite, Capt. ——, will sail from this Port on Monday| _ W* have had presented for our inspection by Jacob | 
Ort Greener (a colored man) 2 pian for the establishment of » 
v OPO are OF 7s a. Benevolent association amongst his colored brethren wh ich 
afte ; : is evidently caleuleted, if they would ley aside the preju di- 
Acaw. As predicted io oar lart pumber, ont citizens) ... which at present it is feared tao much divide them—‘o 
were sfforded another view of 's gang or drove as the south | nromote union and brotherly love.—He slvo produced @ 


ren term is, of a number of slaves of all sex end ages con- | recommendation signed hy some of our mast respectable 
veyed through our streets on last sabbath morning between | citizens who would not in the Jeast degree assist him in bis 


with all thet effrontery so becoming gentlemen the excla- 

sive “Benefertors of our state.”—This gentleman did not 
aneéak through the by-streets but b~'dly pareded up Baltimore 
etreet, with a disregard to the day and the feelings of » 
majority of our inhabitants so becoming the profession. 
We would advise the next gentleman who may honor us 
with his presence in that ity, to select the hours of 10 
A.M. of s o’clock P. M. if en exhibition is intended, that 
our ehureh going population may be edified by so novela belece, thet! ‘A. ©, eliegelaied hs tabbaat,, the eo 


sight. toriaty the General bas earned to himself in consequence 

Guavens toRHED Prnares. That men Go lost to humen- | Of heving been engaged in the traffic of slaves for profit, 
ity 20 to become engaged in that diabolical troffic, the pro. | Will aot escape one possessed with the power of wielding 
euring of aleves on the coast of Africe, should depredate no ardinsry pen. There is one view on this subject, para- 
on one sHother is not when we conte to take into consider- | Mowat to all others, the veto a President possesses on the 
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In giving piece to the insertion of the able communica- 
tion of A. B.; we hava rather departed from the course 
marked out to oursel7es, on the Presidentin! question: but 
when we reflect on the ultimate bearing, the success of 
General Jackson would have on the subject of slavery, if 
he shoald be elected to fill that high and honorable station, 
we think we are jnatified in its pubfication, we hope, never- 


pot bese of pi on the vessels of ai! nations not; COmgress on the subject of slavery in the District of Co- 
— das cae may have bsen placed in their| ‘umbie—if that body at the next Session-should not grent 
power,—from the pymber that has within @ short time been| the prayers of the petitioners; if the numerous memorials 
perpetrated on or peor that coast. We imegine there can containing the signatures of « vast portion of talents, wealth 
De byt Little doubt of the fact. This thing will grow, and| #™d cespectability of different sections of the Union, sre 
thai to an alarming extent if the Maritime powers do not| disregarded—with whet assurance can the friends of the 
@rush the sccursed sisve-trade—as the armaments permit- | °SUte expect, in the succeeding four years to secomplish, 
fed or connived af will always put the physical force in| Weir object, when the veto of the President, is gure to an. 
their hends. We have a number of times of iate geon| ibilete the passage of any law by Congress, on this mo- 
‘veesels repaired and fitted out at our port which from the| mentous subject. 
*conestraction of the vessel and its armament proved its des- 
‘ttoation and use.—We sopy the following from the meri-[| Eanatom. fo the last somber, on page 25, vet éolumn, 
"SORT uo 39, Imaty * ‘29th live, instead of “scout” read “scowl? 






























sepayate the free white 







We give place to the tw follewihg articles, from that 
highly patriotic and usefal paper, Nives* Weexcy Reais- 
rer, of the 11th, inst. 

WORTH CAROTINA. 

An original vubscriber in this state, in a late let⸗ 
ler, post-paid, sent us $5, though already in ad- 
vance as he says, that “times may grow worse be- 
cause of mistaken southern measures,” and he is 
not “willing to discontinue the Register on account 
of non-paywent.” He says the jocal currency is 
deranged, and money scarce, “though agricultural 
products are plentiful and at low prices.” Adding, 
“our state will not flourish abless our policy shall 


‘become favorable to internal improvements, do- 


mestic indastry, and to encourage manufactures, 
of which we have the materials jn abundance.” 
This is certainly true. No state is better condi- 
tioned by sature for these things then North Ca- 
rolina; bat like —** she has long been losing 
the very cream of population, the free white 
laboring classes, by ae ey of her 
mistaken policy in neglecting, if not refusing. to use 
her water power, and her rich agricultaral and 
roineral uctions, for the supply of her own 
wants, This has also been the bane of Maryland; 
but the carrent hus been stopped, and pepulation, 
with wealth, has ropidly increased in all our manu- 
facturing counties—and lants have risen and are 
rising in value, becanse of the — value of 
their products, and steadiness of demaad for them, 
We must believe that like causes will ever produce 
like effects—but the upper country of North Ca- 
rolina and Virginia is specially favored with seats 
for manufactories, and materials to keep them in 
operation, Labor and capital for these may not 


just now be abandant, but both would flew in ra- 


pidly on the establishment of such works as would 
people from the mere work- 
» or negroes, and thus meke labor ho- 
norable. Until this is done, the poor, but thinking 
hites will seek a home in places where they can 
rn an honest livelihood by the sweat of their 
hrows, without its being imputed to them as a de- 
gradation by their wealthy neighbors—who, though 
sessed of property worth of 50 or 100,000 dol- 
ars, shall not feel humiliated in holding their own 
bh, or driving their. own wagon to market, 
aden with the supplies of their own fields. 





| SERIOUS TITCs. 

In the Charleston Courier the following are 
given as the concluding remarks of H. G. 
esq. in an address made dy him, at the public din- 
ner lately given by the citizens of Sumter district 
to their renator, the honorable. Stephen D. Miller. 

“By way of conclusion I mast say one word om 
a subject of vital importance to the repoblic. [ 
approach it with fear and trembling. The bare 
imagination of it sends a thrill of horror througa 
me; and imparts a kind of sickness to the sonal 
whieh defies ronsolation. I allude to the dissole- 
tion of the Union of these states. Is it possible 
that such a subject has been, even, whispered? It 
has been whispered; it has been spoken aloud in 
public places, it has been thundered from our ora- 
tora; it bas been written in our books. Surely, 
they who think and speak thus lightly of this mat- 
ter, look not to consequences! they forget that war, 
immediate or ultimate, must be the result of dis- 
union: that the contest will be between friends and 
anid brothers; that in 7 ar — —— will 
not triumph, that an alliance with a foreign tyrant 
will be inevitable; and that the tra must a 
clude with expiring Lipertr. mast, 
have forgotten the —* fact, that civil wars 
are the most bloody, relentless and revengefal, that 
ever shook the ea Review the scenes of the 
Peloponnessian war, remember the deeds of Mari- 
us and Scylla, and learn alesson from history: and 
when you have done so, reflect that a dixsolvtion 





‘@f this enion will be succeeded by conflicts moje 























tentali* "y : 


, ~ GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, — 


— — — 


‘reading (han them sll’ He assured, sir, there are The keepers of the 
angry materials, in this repablic, which mast not ford have all determin 


blic houses in New Bed- 
not to open their bars ou 


be provoked. Domestic slavery, avit exists with us. Sanlay; every bar was closed on Sunday the 21st’ 


might cause a war between these states which ult! 
would stand alone in history; one that would kio-| ‘Brazilian Spo'iations.—Tie National Intelli- 
die passions which pever before raged in battle,| vencer says “We are inforued that oilivial infor- 
and terminate ina government over which death} mation is received at the Department of State, 
would be the despot. | trom Mr. Tudor, our Charge d’A Mires at Rio de Ja- 
The advocates of disunion are the friends of re- aeiro,that he had effected satisfactory arrangements 
volution. Some may be indignant patriots, who! vith the Brazilian government, in the case of the 
cherish an immortal. horror of oppression: suct| .rig Spark which secures to the owners of thai 
may extort respect. But depend on it, sir, ther: | ,essel tbe pay:ment of the indemaity claimed by 
are a few restless spirits, panting for celebrity, ea- |inem, viz: the sum of $5,000 dvilars; aud that he 
ger to join the ranks of aad embition, direct the |,5 assiduous'y employed in the prosecation of ali 
storm, spring to empire, sad stand in bold relief in| other claims committed to his charge, of citizeus 
history. Such men would not hesitate to erect a | of the United States, upon the said govornment. 
throne upoo the rains of freedom. Of such, the cr:'-| ‘The case of the Spark produced the rupture 
sis warns us to beware. between Mr. Ragvet, late Charge d’Affaires of the 
— United States at Rio, and the Goverument at Bra- 
From the Marylander. zil, and * that payee —* demand bis pass- 
& gazed ici. | ports, and return to tue Onited States.” 
Be Ta \ ont mae ee ccae te as oy ‘ If Mr. Raguet bad conducted witb firmness and 
negroes for-enle.” Andrew Jackson. |\C00lness, instead of returoing home without permis- 
the before Mr. Wilberforce had begun steadily | 1 we see no reason why be might. not have ef- 
to prosecute the unholy trafic in slaves to judg. fected the same arrangements. 
meut and condemnation, we had prohibited it in the FOREIGN. 
most strenuous manner, and have ever since been LATEST FROM EUROPE 
sedulously engaged im its suppression. Will this * ket ship Hirwitnrha : Harri 
state of things continue if we choose as Tresident By the packet ship Birmingham, capt. Harris, 
a man who, for the sake of profit, has debased him- 
self so far as to trade in human flesh? a trade, 
which, although not illegal, is held too vile and de- 
graded to be practised by ay who pride themselves 
on stainless character. 


Passing Bvents, | 


DOMESTIC. 

Result of the Election of Delegates to the Assembly of 
“Maryland on the €th inst. 

ADMINISTRATION. 





Liverpool to the 8th September inclusive. 
intelligence from the seat of war is but a few days 
later our former advices. 

The reported defeat of the Russian army before 
Schoumla is unfounded. 

Sehoumla is invested by the Russians; and it is 
alleged that all communieation between that place 
and Constantinople is cut off. 

The Russian position had been completely for- 
tified—The Turkish position had beep (Aug. 7th) 
reconnoitred, and it was found that they hade upon 
a chain of heights which touched their left flank, 


7 


JACKSON. 





Annapolis City, ' 4 + bynstentrenchments flanked by bastions. [t was ru- 
Baliimore City, e 2 moured that Choumla was in waut of provisions, 
Baltimore County, 0 4 and especially of forage for the cavalry, which had 
Aone Arundel, ¢ 0 On the evening of the 7th, the Turks made a vig- 
Montgomery, ‘ ° orous sally to drive the Russians from their posi- 
* rederick, 4 0 tion; but after a murderous conflict, they were re- 
Washington, 0 . ‘pulsed, and retired into the place alter suffering a 
Allegany, 0 4 great loss, 
Charles, 42 9 | The Russians, during the night of the 7th, made 
S:. Mary's, a ® an attack on ond captured 14 vessels of the Turk- 
Culvert, 4 © fish flotilla. 
P wuce George's, s a On the 9th, the Tarks made a fresh attempt to 
Cecil, , 8 dislodge the Russians {rom their positions; but 
Keot, ‘ 0 were repulsed and pursued to the foot of the ram- 
Talbot, 4 0 parts. In these sorties the Russians had 25 men kill- 
Dorchester, 3 1 - fed and 37 wounded. TheTurks, it is added, had been 
Queen Aun’s, c 3 employed two whole days in barying their dead. 
Caroline, bs 0 The Russians claim to have been equally success- 
Somerset, 4 — fal in resist.ng the sorties of the garrison of Belis- 
Worcester, 0 4 tria. 
: — =o Letters from the Mediterranean state, that it was 
Re e+ a A 10 | Admiral Sir Edward Codrington’s intention to re- 
Majority on joint ts — turn to Eugland ia the Warspite, 74. A Turkish 
ballot, 13 54 41 |sloop which had attempted to evade the blockade 


The Democratic pressannountes that it is the 
intention of the Government to pay off four mil- 
lions more of the public debt, on the Ist of Janaa- 
ry next, (bough it will be some time before official 
notice will be given fromthe Treasury Deparianent 

Worthy of Imtation.—One of the Militia com- 
* in Portsmouth, eommasded by —* John 

‘rindy, at a late com ining, voted to dis- 
this jail, 


y training, 
— ardaat epivite st their mectis 
y a single member voted in tue negative. 
VM Ubeere 


* Sandwich Rifle Company, vn.er command 
Lite, unani voted at a late coupa- 
ay dell, to train in future 1 wan. 


of Navarino, was fired into by the 'arapite, when 
five of her men were ki led, and five wounded. 

A didiculty with Morocco was announced at 
Lio, ds, by a communication from the Brit-sh con- 
sul at Tangier, thet an English brig, an Austrian 
polacea, and another vessel to be a Rus 
tian, had been cap ured by the Moors and sent in- 
to Sallee, for waat of a i pass. The 
consul entered a pcotest and demanded the resiora- 
— bee lish cL aan — 
Toe Brith aveller speaking 
stor * Coasi· aii os a letter of — & 
the Luc capital provided re 
| Hey vesbary, says, it haareceived corroboration frem 





we have received London papers to the 7th, and | 
The: 


, Various soarces this day, though we cannot ~ 
inounce it to be periectly confirmed as yet. It is 
,also reported that the Graad Vizier takes with him 
to head quarters two Diplomatists of high note. 
important negociations are consequently expected 
by these who attach any credit to the rumour.” 

Silistria, Chiurgevo, and Rudsebuk stuii hold out 

The uational spirit of the Musselmea seems to 
have been arogsed. It is alfirméd that, in the se- 
coad fruitiess ettempt oa Varna, it was principally 
the inhabitants who repelled the atlaek, and, by a 
vell directed fire from the batteries, alone binder- 
ed a landing from the fleet. 

Accounts from Constantinople state that the levy, 
en masse, still continues; and that divisions of 
troops are coatinua.ly proceeding towards Adri- 
anople. 

The accounts from the Turkish Capital to the 
Sth ull, (oat, according di.patches from Husseia 
Pacha, ail tne attacks upon Schoumla, up to the 
2d, were vicrorious!y tepalsed, ltis stated, in an ar 
ticle dated Semin, that the Turkish Governments 
had published bulletius describing the loss of the 
Russians, iu their progress hitherio, to amount to 
13,600 men. 

Frow Bucharest it is stated that al! the accouats 
are in favor of the Russians. Notwitbsianding 
this, the necessity of reiniorcements, ia order, to 
check the frequent sallies of the Turks fom the 
places besiged, and (Leir incursious in'o Wallachia, 
is admitted. 

From Odessa, Aug. 15, it is stated that the Em- 
peror would return to the army on the @2d, by 
which time the reinforcements, amounting to 
$5,000 men, would bave joined the army, anc the 
grand aliack @pou Schoumla would be made. 
| The Berlin State Gazette of the 28tb ult., con- 
tains an article from Turkey in which it is stated 
that reinforcements had been sent to Varna, and 
‘that the Grand Vizier bad been at length, directed 
'to repair to the army at Adrianople. 
| Greece and Turkey.—U « statement, dated Oor- 
|fon, July 28, be correct, the wily Ki ptian has 
again outwitted tis antagonisis, and instead of 
—*— the Morea, has procured from Alexan- 








dria rein meuts of men aod provisions and 
that too in the vessels which were supposed to be 
transports for the conveyance of himself and bis 
troops to pt. Tt is stated that @5 transports 
\had arrived at Navarin, and further, that Ibrahim 
|bad seit iis troops into the interior to reap the 
crops and carry off the cattle, in doing which they 
‘committed many outrages, and massacred some 
Greeks. It is added that, on hearing this iotelli~ 
| gence, on the 19th, the English and French Adwi- 
rals left Corfu and sailed for Navarin. A precious 
bloekade they have made of it, and prettily they 
lave been duped, if this acgount be correct. The 
second division of the French expedition to the 
Mvrea sailed from Toulon on the 20th ult. and it 
seems that they are likely to find the expulsion of 


the Egyptians a matter of more difficulty aud la · 


bor than was antcipated. 4 

Accounts from Paris state that new levies are 
veing made, and new mayazines prepa fur @ 
further French expedition to the Morea. tis exe 
—* that the total number of troops witl be 
25,000. 

Greece. Lord Cochrane.—lIn a letter from Pa- 


ris, itis stated, ov good authority, tbat Lord Coch- 
rance is about to quit that city and return to Greece. 
{t appears that bis Lordship is to have some a 
poiutment counected with tbe expedition to 
Morea. 
Greek Coinage.—The Greek Government has 

— cein to be —J.V hd — Pe yma cam 

‘he Copper money name 8* it; 
'90 Megides are equal to a Minerva, is a sile 
ver coin, there is alo another silver oe one a 
“we “neenix piece, same valug as (be ij 








— 











Verious, that the rr 
ce wae | man, studious 2, 
* ple with novelty, may be 9 





FALL OF TURK <Y- 


The Pruth is cross’d and the Divan is met, 
But the Mussulmans rally is vain; 

The sun of thy glory, Oh Porie, is set! 
Thy Crescent is fast on the wane. 


The fierce hardy Russian appears at thy gates, 
To lay proud minarets low; 


Thy vineyards and oliveyards, fig trees and dates, 
Wave over the head of a foe. 


The Sultan may stamp, and the Vizier turn pale, 
And the scymetars fash through thy halls; 

But destiny murmurs in every gale, 

But Ottoman dynasty falls! 


A gloom on the mosque and the minaret reigns, 
The Mafti is sillent and grave; 

Greeks, ages oppress'd, fling off their vile chains, 
Though the Prophet's proud benneret wave. 


The blocd of the Christians by Mussulmans spilt, 
For vengeance to heaven implores; 

On rapine and murder thy empire was built, 
And now they hang over thy shores. 


Each Thracian wave shall be tinged with red, 
The castie of seven high towers, 

. Shall tumble in ruin o'er tyranny’s head, 
Wide wasting her beautiful bowers, 


The city of Constantine masters must change, 
The Bosphorus’ biliowy tide 

Shall bear on its bosom the heralds who range, 
To publish the cross far and wide. 


Yon temple,* once sacred to worship divine, 
Justinian’s glory and fame; 

Inscribed on its altar-piece, pillars, and shrine, 
Shall witoess God’s true Prophet's name. 

The Scriptures of truth, and the anthem of praise, i 
Rehallow its echoing dome; 

No more on its beauty the Mollahs shall gaze; 
No Ramazen ever iilume. 

A Tekel is written on every wall, 

If prophesy record be true; 

The fabric of falsehood in ruins shali fall, 
And all be ereated anew. 


The Arab imposture shal! vanish in smoke, 
And dreadful its exit shall be; 

The Hebrews escape from the Saracen yoke, 
And Syrian Salem be free. 


Abaddon, the Pope, andthe Tork, if they please, 
In trio, the truth may withstand; 
But the dak roiling Nile, agd the swift Euphrates 
Shali glide through “Immanuel’s land!” 

* Abd Fregpom and truth on their green margin 
Each desolate desert shai! smile; 
Neo turbaned Mamaluke ravage the plain, 
No robber of Araby spoil. 


The Koran delusion, that legend of lies, 
By fraud, cunning, sophistry, penn’d, 


As the mormng of truth lights the orient skies, 
Shall vanish and come to an eno. 


reign, 


No longer Medina and Mecea shall boast, 

Of pilgrims who visit the shrine; 

All Egypt set free, and Arabia's coast, 

Shai taste of the Bethichem vine. 

Come sacred Messiah thy kingdom complete, 
And set up thy throne in the East! 

Save the vations, O Lamb, and pnt under thy feet 
The draggon, false prophet, and beast! 


“*St. Sophia,built by the emperor Justinian. . 


\ 














And carry God’s terrible brand / 
Let the Jew and the Greek from oppression pe FREE, 
But scourge the Mohommedan band! 





From the Christian Teacher's Manual. 
SECRET WORSHIP. 
Wouldst thou in thy lonely hour 
Praises to th’ Eternal pour? 
I will teach thy sou! to be 
Temple, bymn, and harmony. 
Sweeter songs than poets sing 
Thou shalt for thy offering bring— 
The unutter’d bymn that dwells 
In devotion’s deepest cells. 


Know that music's holiest strain 
Leves to linger, loves to reign 
In that calm of quiet thought, 
Which the passions trouble not. 
And that iiving temple, where 
Peace and hope, and silence are, 
Is the sacred citide! 

W here the Father loves to dwell. 
Wouldst thou in thy lonely hour 
Praises to the Eternal pour? 
Thus thy soul may ‘earn to be 
Temple, bymn, and harmony. 


—— — 


Mr. Editor, I have attempted to write a few lines, on the 


evening, being encouraged to do so from the poetic talent 
of George Horton. 


an insertion in your paper. w. 


If they are worthy you will give them 


ON THE EVENING. 
The evening lamps begin to glow, 
And light they pour on all below 
To mark the course and teach the way 
In absence of the King of day. 
They shine with undiminish’d ligh ; 
But not for us are they so bright: 
Their light and beat, the wise believe, 
To other worlds they freely give. 


But none cap say that this is so 

The fool, the wise, none of them know— 
These thoughts, at least, our minds do raises 
And cal! for songs of humble praise. 

Yon lucid orb of hoavenly light, 

I mean the silver Queen of night; 

Shines on us with Ler borrow’d rays, 
And thus she mocks our brighter days, 
Her swelling floods and roaring seas, 
Her fiery mounts and verdant trees, 

Ali join to chaunt the grateful song, 
“To him who made us, we belong.” 
The breathing lives that im her dwell 
The wonders of our God do teil; 

But mystery all—we cannot see 

How all these things can truly be. 

We cannot see, but we would praise 
The author of these wondrous ways; 
And when our pen in silence les 

We hope to scale the fading skies. 





Frem the Torch Light. 
THE OAK TREE. 

The Hickory Tree grows deep and high,’ 
Its green clad beauties please ihe eye, 
It spreads arovod a friendly shade, 
Tis stately formed and toughiy made; 
But still it is inferior fer, 
lt cannot with the Oak compare: 
The Oak its top can wave as high, 
It is as pleasing to the ere, 
As deep beneath the soil is found, 
And spreads as-sweet a shade around: 
But still when nature formed the two, 
Quite different ends she had in view. 






Unto the noble Oak she gave 
The conquest of the ocean's wave; 
Bade it triumphant o’er it ride, 
Become its ornament and pride, 

And bear to every clime and shore, 
The blessings commerce had in store, 
But to the Hickory she assigned, 
Uses of a far meaner kind; 

For as "tis tough and can’t be broke, 
She found it made a lasting yoke; 























And then decreed the Hickory Tree, 
For mading roxes alone should be. 
Then those who wish the yoke to wear, 
And a feil tyrant’s burden bear, 

Who do not prize their liberty, 

May rally round the Hickory Tree; 
But we, the Oak will ever love, 

The pride, the glory of the grove; 
Emblem of Civic worth "tw:il stand, 
The pride of every Classic land: 
Columbia, in its shade doth rest, 

With honor, peuce, aod plenty biest, 
And while she joys the Oak to see, 
She spurns with scorn the Hickory Tree. 


Le er — 


Lis T OF AGENTS. 
Wa. A. Tyson, Ellicoit's Milis, d 
Asner M. PLummer. Newmarkel, do, 
Jacos Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniet Baran. P. M Alezandria, do. 
Post Masrer. Leesburg, Va. 
Dantet Stone, P. M Waterford, do. 
Samust Baownx, Winchester. do 
Jona. Tarton, ar Loudoun County, do. 
S. R. Jones, Brook County. do 


Ricwarp Menpennaty, Jemestown N. C. 
Tuomas Moour, P. M. New Garden, do. 

Samuet Hiri. P.M. Randolph County, de. ' 
M. Lone, P. M. Long’s Mills, do. 
B. D. Rounsavitse, Lexi . do. s. 
Tuomas Lunoy, Surry County, do. 


Bensamin Swaim. New Salem, do. 

Rev. H. M’Miruan Chesierville, 8S. C. 

P. Carey. Ese. P. M. Yorkrille, do. 

James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. 

Rev. Wirttam Mack, Columbia, do. 

Wa. Bavant, Nashville, do. 

Joun A. Henny, Washingon County, Arkansas. 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky 

ALEXanprr Revworps, Hart County, do. 
Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 

TuEeron Brownrierv, Columbia, Ill. 
Hoorer Warren, Ese. Springfield, do. 

Post Master, Cincir. +tti, Ohio. 

Wittiam Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Nenemian Waricnt, Belmont, do. 

Jenv Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, 

Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester ,do. 

Dr. Ezra Micnener, Londongrove, do. 

Da. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. 

James Motr (No 45 Front-Street,) Philadelphia 
Wa P. Ricnanvs, Wilmington Del. 
Ricwuarp Lunpy, Burlingion, N. J 

Manton Day. Penrl-street, New York. 

Rev N. Worcester. P. M. Brighton, Mest, 
Samvuet Puupaice, Boston, do. 

Rev’ L D Dewy. Sheffield, do. 

Wicttam Dean. Satem , 

Joun Winsiow, Portland, Maine, 
Treapway & Apams, Wew Haven, Conn. 
Joun. Weis & Son, Hartford do. 

James Cropren. Liverpool, England. , : 
Ws. B. Bow rer, Port-au-Prince, Hay. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
. T 
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GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
The price of subscription is Tyree Dorzans per onnum, 
pavable within siz months of the time of subseribing—bit a 
full receipt will be given, if Two Duttans anp eurty Cents 
be paid in advance. : 
Subscriptions will not be received for less time than a | 
year, out of the e:ty of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid sn advance by distant subscribers, untess they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smal) sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispeo- 
sably necessary. 
Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. 


The postage must be paid on all letters and communica, 


— received by the editor. through the Post-Office. 


Addregs BENAMIN LUNDY, Editor. 


South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets Baltimore 





